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Paar? Students at Cornell University 
offers 
COMFORT — Clean, well- 
lighted, completely furnished 
rooms for selected men stu- 
dents. Free tennis courts and 
parking area. 


CONVENIENCE — located 
at the College Ave. entrance 
to the Campus. The only 
dormitory with restaurant, 
college book store, barber 
shop, and physician’s office 
under the same roof. 


REASONABLE RATES-—Single room prices start at $130 a year—none 
over $200. ; 


RESERVATIONS are now being made for the school year 1938-39. Com- 
plete information and room diagram will be mailed promptly on request. 
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How to make your money go 
farther at Cornell 


1. Buy used textbooks for your courses. This saves you considerable money. 


2. Dividends are paid regularly on all your purchases. 

3. Books (New and Used) and supplies for all courses have been sold to 
Cornellians since 1903 by the Triangle. Let us serve you. 

4. You can turn your used books into good coin at The Triangle. 


5. FREE—A map of Cornell University and vicinity will be sent to you free. 
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Please send me one of your maps free 
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Established 1903 Evan J. Morris, Prop. 
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Cornell University 


are two of the several colleges which together make the University. They 
offer several types of instruction, with the advantage of attendance in a lead- 
ing University where students are encouraged to add to technical and profes- 
sional training, the broadly cultural advantages of courses in other colleges 
of the University. The colleges offer, among others, the following courses: 
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A FOUR-YEAR COURSE... 

@ Leading to the bachelor degree with opportunities to specialize in economics, 
education, agriculture, engineering, agronomy, animal husbandry, botany, 
dairy, forestry, horticulture, poultry, entomology, plant pathology, dietetics, 


institutional management, hotel management, clothing, child training, and 
many other subjects. 


A TWO-YEAR COURSE... 
@ In practical subjects in many fields of agriculture, with opportunities to go 
from the two-year course to the four-year degree course. 


A TWELVE-WEEK WINTER COURSE ... 


@ In agriculture subjects open to anyone with a common school education. 


INTENSIVE COURSES... 
@ Of short periods for training in specialized fields. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES... 
@ In many subjects open to those who are in a position to use the knowledge 
in practical ways. 


GRADUATE STUDY ... 


@ Through the Graduate School, in many fields in both agriculture and home 
economics. 


Announcements of the various courses may be had by addressing 


C. H. Guise, Secretary in Charge of Admissions, Roberts Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Research "Round The 


IFTY-NINE years ago Miss 
F Jennie McGraw put up a grub- 

stake of two hundred and fifty 
dollars to help support an experiment 
station here at Cornell. It took all of 
this sum to print the first Annual Re- 
port. The year 1879 marks the birth 
of this idea in the minds of certain 
of the members of the faculty of the 
old Cornell College of Agriculture. 
The two hundred and fifty dollar 
grubstake began the Cornell station, 
although it was enlarged and recog- 
nized under the Hatch Act and offic- 
ially dates from 1887. The Fiftieth 
Annual Report submitted last June 
by Dean Carl E. Ladd, Director of the 
Station, marked a half century of ser- 
vice to agriculture. 

A casual observer might wonder if 
all the problems of agriculture had 
not been settled in these fifty years. 
But agricultural research is in greater 
demand today than any “lift-giving” 
cigarette or “cereal of champions” 
could ever hope to be. New York far- 
mers grow everything from peas to 
popcorn. A farmer who grows cab- 
bage, hay, and grain will have certain 
problems, and the man who grows 
nothing but fruit will have others. It 
requires a lot of knowledge for a 
dairyman’s son just home from col- 
lege to raise a calf that will drink 
out of a pail. 

If you think that agriculture is a 
static business, take a look around. 
The hired man of today has a pretty 
easy time with the milking machine, 
but he wouldn’t have lasted long with 
your grandfather if he couldn’t have 
pailed old Suzy in short order. And 
wasn’t a worm something that went 
with the apple in those good old days? 
You see, it is change, new ideas, new 
insect pests, new industries, and new 
problems which make research more 
in demand today than ever before. 
The success of the Cornell Station in 
finding answers to these problems 
is causing an ever increasing num- 
ber of persons to present their prob- 
lems for study. 

A walk around our campus to learn 
something of the research projects 
being carried out here would perhaps 
be in order. As we drop into Com- 
stock we find part of the Entomology 
staff absent. They are up in Oswego 
County waging war against alfalfa 
snout beetle. We can be thankful that 
our society differs from that of the 
snout beeetle, for they are all females. 
Like other individuals of their sex, 
they too have a great affinity for food, 
and so are fed poisoned raisins. This 


By Don Nesbitt ’40 


and other control measures are con- 
fining these insects to the only two 
areas where they are to be found in 
the United States—Oswego and Jef- 
ferson Counties. The importance of 
this work lies in the fact that the 
great alalfa belt across the central 
part of the State has not yet been 
infested, and if the work continues 
successfully, will always be free of 
the pest. 

If we step over to Caldwell Hall 
next door, we find that the Agron- 
omy staff differs decidely from Cor- 
nell students. The coming of spring 


has turned their thoughts to soil fer- 
tility experiments instead of—well, 
what does a Cornell man think of at 
that time of year? The work going on 
here at the present time, and experi- 
ments previous to these, have made 
available information which governs 
the soil management and fertilizing 
practices of a large share of farmers 
throughout the country. 


In the next building, familiar to 
most as “Ag Ec”, we find research of 
great variety, volume, and impor- 
tance. The research for which this de- 
partment is famous is the study of 
data of about twenty-one thousand 
New York State farm records. The 
factors and combination of factors 
which make for the succes of farms 
can in this way be discovered. This 
work has stimulated similar projects 
in other states and in foreign coun- 
tries such as China, Belgium, Canada, 
England, and South Africa. Cost ac- 
count studies are made every year on 
records of about ninety farms through- 
out the state, representing many 
types of farming. 

A walk across the quadrangle and 
a visit in the Pomology department 
proves interesting, and as you might 


Campus 


suspect, very fruitful. However, it 
means a trip out to the University 
Orchards. Here we find a dignified 
young McIntosh tree behind the pack- 
ing house. This young aristocrat is 
completely enclosed in glass and has 
air conditioning. Air is automatically 
supplied, so that as nearly natural 
conditions as possible prevail. A 
daily record of food manufacture of 
the tree is kept, indicating the rate of 
food manufacture under all condi- 
tions of weather. Nearby in the stor- 
age house the effect of controlled at- 
mosphere on the quality and life of 
stored fruit is studied. Experiments 
are conducted in which temperature 
and carbon-dioxide of the air are con- 
trolled. Both of these factors are 
varied and the effect of each combina- 
tion is determined. Too much carbon- 
dioxide causes a marked change in 
the juice of the apple. In fact, the 
juice becomes very similar to cider, 
that familiar rural refreshment which 
is rolled into many farm cellars in the 
fall. More information is being made 
available by this experiment and a 
similar one at the University of Cali- 
fornia on the effect of controlled at- 
mospheres on stored fruit. These are 
the only two experiments of this kind 
in the United States. 


We now return to the Campus. Does 
my lady want good baking “spuds”? 
In cooperation with the Departments 
of Home Economics and Agricultural 
Economics the “Veg Crops” men have 
found certain varieties that not only 
produce well, but are of a size and 
shape to satisfy even the most crit- 
ical housewife. These same men have 
worked to minimize the odor of cab- 
bage and the “strings” of celery. They 
have also found that the onion needs, 
not a co-eds rouge, but copper sul- 
fate to sport well colored cheeks. Car- 
rots probably do not get a sun-tan, 
but they do need warm temperatures, 
such as we have in the late summer, 
to develop the deep coloring charac- 
teristic of carotene. Borax broadcast 
in small quantities on cauliflower land 
corrects the boron deficiency of the 
soil which causes browning. 


Let’s travel on. It gives one a par- 
ticularly exhaulted feeling to walk out 
to the An Hus building without fear 
of being late to a nine o’clock. Here 
we find all kinds of feeding experi- 
ments. Diet problems of the young 
calf, pastures for fattening steers, and 
dry-lot feeding of hogs are questions 
being studied here. Proteins are mys- 


(Continued on page 117) 































































































































































































































































































OES the push cart filled with 
D apples, fish, or any one of a 

number of other commodities, 
standing next to the curb on a side 
street arouse a vision of big business? 
Nevertheless it is. And it is a fair- 
sized business in a city noted for har- 
boring the biggest industries and the 
richest merchants in the world, New 
York. True, a push cart owner is not 
a big business man. In fact, the owner 
of a push cart has one of the smallest 
capital investments that can be im- 
agined for the owner of a business, 
especially in America. Only collective- 
ly can the push carts classify as really 
big business. You may well ask “How 
big?” 

Well, push cart operators in 1930 
sold one ninth of the total quantity 
of fruits and vegetables that came in- 
to the markets of the largest city in the 
Western Hemisphere. A million and 
a half people in this city alone buy 
their supplies wholly or in part from 
the humble push carts. Nearly eight 
thousand peddlers sell between forty- 
five and forty-six million dollars worth 
of fruits and vegetables, merchandise, 
fish, and miscellaneous foods each 
year over push-cart counters. More 
than thirty thousand persons manage 
to live wholly or in part from money 
that changes hands over these same 
pusheart counters. 

What would happen if all the push- 
cart markets were over night to disap- 
pear from the streets of New York, 
to say nothing of the other large cities 
of the country? Stores in certain sec- 
tions would have a tremendous increase 
in business. The thousands of push- 
cart merchants would have to find 
hew ways to get the family bread and 
butter. And the huge army of cus- 
tomers would have to form entirely 
new shopping habits. 

They would have to break habits 
formed by their forefathers centuries 
ago. 

If the pushcarts vanished, whole- 
sale and semi-wholesale houses would 
face the problem of finding a new out- 
let for their partially spoiled and sec- 
ond rate produce. Most push cart op- 
erators buy produce otherwise un- 
salable. They often sell products, 
usually entirely fit for human con- 
sumption, salvaged from the partly 
spoiled and the poorer grade mer- 
chandise which would otherwise be en- 
tirely waste. Thus do wholesalers dis- 
pose of all their produce and the push 
cart entrepreneurs sell, at a minimum 
cost, the necessities of life to people 
who must figure to the last cent to 
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Push Cart Parade 


By Harper Johnson 38 


keep within their income. 

N THE other hand, many traffic 

complications due to the blocking 
of streets by the portable minature 
stores would disappear. Visitors in 
town as well as the died-in-the-wool 
New Yorkers, to say nothing of traffic 
officials, would find rest for jangled 
nerves and an overworked vocabulary 
of profanity. 


Street cleaners and health officials 
would hail the removal of lines of 
vendor’s vehicles under which cus- 
tomers, passers-by and peddlers throw 
all sorts of refuse. When the push cart 
moves daily from an area, piles of 
trash litter the pavement and calls 





flies to the neighborhood. Breezes 
catching papers travel far to tell the 
home owners that a push cart recent- 
ly left the street. The best one can 
say as to the decorative effects given 
to a neighborhood by the push carts 
is that they are grotesquely pic- 
turesque. 


Usually the products sold from push 
carts are wholesome despite their 
humble origin from culls in the store 
rooms or railroad cars belonging to 
the owners of the regular markets 
and stores. You have, however, no 
guarantee other than your eyesight 
and good judgement in buying vege- 
tables from push carts that your buy 
will be either palatable or good to 
eat. 

A great many of these push carts 
have been taken off the streets. Un- 
der the Park Avenue elevated line, the 
city has built several blocks of closed 
booths, where vendors now have 
wheelless stands. The foodstuffs are 
kept cleaner, the sellers are more 
comfortable, and buyers come rain 
or shine. In this market are a great 
variety of commodities: several score 
of fruits and vegetables, fish and 
shellfish of as many kinds, and dry 
goods ranging from “needles and 
thread to 50 yard bolts of cloth. 
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HE proprietors of the pushcarts, 
in most cases, are foreign born, or 
are from foreign parents. Statistics 
show that only about 63 per cent are 
United States citizens. Foreign born 
customers trade from the lines of push 
earts which give an old world atmos- 
phere to the streets. The thrifty sons 
and daughters of old Germany, Italy 
and many other European and Asiatic 
countries get surprising bargains and, 
after long years of practice, are able 
to tell the worth of cabbages or apples 
at a glance. The push carts catering to 
these thousands of people, who must 
or will buy at the cheapest prices, 
rarely hit the other sections of town. 
A large percentage of the peddlers 
are, contrary to what one would ex- 
pect, young and able bodied men, 
many of whom stay in the business 
for years because they cannot get 
the capital to go into something more 
profitable. Ambition and thrift may 
get them a chance at a bigger busi- 
ness. 

Push cart operators have little capi- 
tal invested, buy trash goods at 
“steals”, and take goods that few gro- 
cerymen could salvage. Why should- 
n’t their prices be the lowest in the 
city? Groups work together and when 
one member of a group sees a bar- 
gain in produce he buys it for the 
group, collecting from his  brethen 
later. The curb groceryman then sorts 
and throws away spoiled vegetables 
and food, usually selling the rest of 
it the first day. If any is left over, it 
is stored in any one of a variety of 
ways in the proprietors home, re-sort- 
ed and made ready for next day’s mar- 
ket. Usually the peddler makes a 
rather attractive display in his cart. 

Despite the smallness of investment 
of a single push cart, the first hum- 
ble push cart that invaded the streets 
of the city sometime before the year 
1850, was the fore-runner of a busi- 
ness that has affected the lives of 
millions. If pushcarts were to be elim- 
inated from the streets it would be a 
blessing to many, but it would also 
mean that others would be thrown out 
of work and that many, especially 
in the poorer sections, would have to 
form new habits in shopping, and 
would cut off from buying much of 
the fairly wholesome produce they 
can and must buy so economically. 
It is probable that more strict regula- 
tion as at present, is eliminating many 
of the evils of the business especially 
among the peddlers of fish, and will 
allow the shoppers to avail themselves 
of the advantages they formerly had. 
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One Man’s Happiness 


By Marjorie Bornholz ’39 


“Get your happiness out of your 
work or you’ll never know what real 
happiness is.” So reads one of the 
mottoes on the bulletin board in the 
Ag Drawing Department, top floor of 
East Roberts. This might well be said 
to be the motto of Professor W. C. 
Baker, head of the department. There 
is no doubt that Professor Baker’s 
work is his happiness. 

His enthusiasm for the graphic arts 
is quite infectious, and fortunate in- 
deed are those students who have be- 
come acquainted with him and with 
his work. He tells us that “drawing 
is a matter of relations, the relation 
of one part of an object to another, 
or the relation of that object to the 
whole composition. Strive for rela- 
tions and you are more apt to get a 
likeness—strive for a likeness and 
you encounter difficulty.” How often 
in the course of our drawing instruc- 
tion have we heard him repeat: “Re- 
lations, relations, relations!” or 
“Values, values, values” as he tells 
students of color work. Indeed, isn’t 
life made up of seeking the relation 
of one part to another, of measuring 
the value of one person or thing by 
that of another? In Professor Baker’s 
classes philosophy is meted out with 
the drawing instruction. It is a happy 
combination. 

“Keenness of perception, awareness, 
is one of the most valuable assets that 
can be acquired, and drawing is one 
means to this end. Become aware of 
things around you, their relations, 
get in tune with your environment 
and you will be in tune with the uni- 
verse. Every object we attempt to por- 
tray presents a problem. A _ scholar 
welcomes such problems and attempts 
to solve them to the best of his abil- 
ity.” Need we say Professor Baker 
is a true scholar? His work is evi- 
dence. 

Art, in spite of its romantic place in 
fiction, has no place for a lazy per- 
son. For every finished painting there 
are often many smaller sketches that 
were worked over for hours at a time, 
a detailed wing of a bird, a swirl of 
clouds, perhaps a hand in several po- 
sitions. Each part is considered in 
relation to the other so that the fin- 
ished composition may have the uni- 
ty, rhythm, balance that distinguishes 
the work of an artist. Besides techni- 
que and a love for his work the ar- 
tist must have endless patience. He 
must seek ever to improve and learns 
by doing. Some subjects present more 
difficulty than others. 

Professor Baker particularly en- 


joys painting snow scenes for they 
present odd problems in light and 
shade, delicate gradations of color. 
To the layman snow is “white”. To 
the artist it is a maze of colors. “Oh, 
modern art”, you say, “where every- 
thing is a jumble of colors and you 
make a wild guess of what it repre- 
sents”. No. Professor Baker is a real- 
ist and frankly admits that “works 
of art” such as you have in mind along 
with sur-realism, cubism, and a host 
of others of like calibre, are past his 
understanding. 


Professor Baker was born in Buffa- 


W. C. Baker, Self Portrait 


lo, New York in 1872. His student in- 
terests were chiefly chemistry, botany, 
drawing, and athletics. He graduated 
from Cornell in 1898, and after a year 
of graduate work was appointed In- 
structor of Drawing in 1900. At that 
time drawing was required of all 
freshmen in Agriculture to help train 
them for the great amount of drawing 
required in their laboratory courses. 
The Drawing Department was then 
in Sibley, and that was before the 
Freshman class became as large as it 
is today. In 1904 Professor Baker 
went abroad and studied drawing and 
painting in France under J. Paul Lau- 
rens at Julien Academy. For three 
summers he studied landscape paint- 
ing in Picardy under Myron Barlow. 
Since then he has also spent three 
summer seasons at the New York Art 
Student League, Summer School of 
Landscape Painting under Birge Har- 
rison and John Carlson. 


After his study in France Professor 
Baker returned to Cornell. From 1905- 
708 he illustrated the Cyclopedia of 
American Agriculture and other books 
by L. H. Bailey. Part of this period he 
was instructor in out-door art in the 
College of Agriculture, and was made 
Assistant Professor of Drawing in 
1907, becoming Professor of Drawing 
in 1914. 

Not only is Professor Baker known 
widely for his paintings and etchings, 
but for pictorial photographic work 
as well. It is his hobby, and he has 
exhibited and taken prizes in various 
exhibitions and contests. Farm and 
Home Week audiences, as well as 
other interested groups, have had 
the privilege of hearing his lectures 
on pictorial photography. 

Professor Baker is now retiring. 
He feels that if a man is able to re- 
tire at sixty-five he should do so and 
make way for a younger person. His 
health is not good, and he wishes to 
devote more of his time and effort 
to water color and etching. 

His inspiring talks, friendly encour- 
agement, and philosophy will surely 
be missed by all students who know 
him, but he retires that he may work 
more. And we are glad—for his hap- 
piness is in his work. 


Research ’Round The Campus 
(Continued from page 115) 
terious things to many farmers so 
they look to the college for advice on 
what to feed and how to care for 

their cows cheaply and well. 

Over in the Dairy building, where 
most of the nutritional work is car- 
ried on, we find some interesting 
creatures—white rats in tiers of clean, 
air conditioned cages. The story of the 
rate of growth and nutrition in rela- 
tion to health, longevity, and pro- 
ductivity is told by these little ani- 
mals. The “tales” of these creatures 
may help lengthen the life span of 
some future generation of human be- 
ings. Because of the recognized im- 
portance of this work, the Rockefeller 
Foundation has contributed a grant 
for the continuation of research. 

On our little tour we have just ob- 
served a sample of the research which 
has been going on at this Station for 
many years. Research workers are 
intelligently trying to solve problems 
vital to our progress in this changing 
world. Thus, although the Cornell 
University Agricultural Station has 
passed the half century mark, its ac- 
tivity so belies its age that it deserves 
our respect and congratulations, 
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Not Steel But Style 


as the biggest business in these 
United States—the land of op- 
portunity for modern women! 

Smear your lips, uplift your face, 
or parade what you think the most 
marvelous dress in the world; but 
little do you realize that a month from 
now when you wear that same dress, 
that women have laid out another 
billion dollars for style! If a figure 
so vast is meaningless to you, it may 
be broken down thus: every week this 
best-dressed nation of ours spends 
$250,000,00 on its wardrobe. Or, if you 
must be more technical, more than 
$35,000,00 a day swaps hands in ex- 
change for garments and gadgets 
which clothe or beautify the Ameri- 
can human chassis. 

Twelve billion dollars is the yearly 
outlay of our dressy citizens! 

Down our throats go only ten bil- 
lion dollars worth of food per annum. 
Zooming around on wheels, wings, and 
propellers consumes some five billion 
dollars yearly. And now that I have 
named the three biggest businesses 
of the United States—Fashion, Food, 
and Transportation in terms of their 
gross dollar volume, permit me to re- 
iterate, so there can be no mistake 
about it: Fashion is today America’s 
Foremost Industry. 

Of course you thought it was steel. 
Mistakenly, nearly everyone does. 
Since the beginning, steel has been 
the measuring rod, the key industry 
of this industrial nation. The lead 
story of any financial page is still 
steel. If steel is big in the stock 
market so is everything else. But 
bigger than steel, faster than the 
automobile industry, more potent than 
the printed work, and more enduring 
than the food which makes us the 
best-fed nation in the world is the one 
succinct work, “Style.” 

7 CAN only happen here. In other 

countries, where women outnum- 
ber men, where class, race, and rank 
draw a definite line between those 
who may enjoy fashion and those who 
may not, fashion could never grab 
the body hold it has here. We are 
a nation of about 130,000,000, accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau estimate for 
1935. Of this number 64,000,000 are 
males; 63,000,000 are females. A man 
for every woman, in a word. And who 
has not heard it said that women dress 
up for men? 

Doctor Sigmund Freud, the promin- 
ent Viennese Psychiatrist, classified 
mankind’s primary needs as sex, food, 
and shelter. He had the right sequence, 
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By Sally Gibson ’40 


if by sex we may include the wearable 
attributes which women (and men too) 
use for attracting their mates, as well 
as for their own self-respect. 

Where except in a modern country 
such as ours do the men allow the 
women to decide what they are to 
wear. Over two-thirds of the men’s 
clothes are designed, made, purchased, 
and sold by women. 

Where, except in America, is it ab- 
solutely impossible to determine what 
a woman’s social status might be, 
merely by the clothes she wears? The 
democracy of this country has been 
assailed as autocratic, dictatorial, 
Communistic, Fascist, or Royalist. But 
fashions remain everlastingly demo- 
cratic. The wife of the head of the 
firm and her husband’s secretary may 
easily be wearing identical dresses. 
The attire of our President’s wife is 
purchased from stores which proudly 
tell their clientele that this particular 
model was bought by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Customers are free to make 
the same selection, if they wish. Not 
a day goes by that some woman in a 
friendly bridge games does not con- 
vulse her fellow players with the 
story of how her colored cook turned 
up wearing a copy of a dress she had 
seen her mistress wear. Such little 
happenings are not extraordinary here, 
but in many foreign countries such 
effrontery would be prohibited and 
punishable, whereas here it makes us 
conscious of our national freedom. 
Fashions are so fertile and so easily 
obtainable that the cook’s sincere 
flattery in imitating her mistress is 
just an incident in a country where 
new modes spring up like mushrooms 
overnight. 


ECAUSE style leaps on nimbly 

from mood to mode, from whim to 
fact, it has reached the staggering 
figures of $12,000,000,000 a year. Fash- 
ion means dresses and coats, and it 
also includes cotton, wool, rayon, silk, 
knit goods, lace, felt, leather goods 
which are wearable, jewelry, perfumes, 
buttons, hosiery, feathers, fasteners, 
artificial flowers, scented soaps, hair 
dyes, and a hundred additional basic 
items. It knows no let down as to 
season. It has no respect of age, 
Babies before they learn to walk and 
grandparents after they’ve lost the 
spring of youth stride along with 
Style. 

A decade ago, definite styles came 
and went. Gradually the conception 
of what is in style has widened to in- 
clude nearly every length, shape, color, 
mood and mode. As recently as 1929, 


we were surprised out of our knee- 
length dresses when the hemlines sud- 
denly dropped. We looked at our- 
selves with disgust and vowed on a 
stack of Harper’s Bazaars never to 
be caught short again. That very seas- 
on all short dresses vanished. 

Sometimes a style becomes sure- 
fire. A state of madness exists today 
among women. The topless hat was the 
reason so many milliners went mad 
during the summer of 1937. It was 
scarcely more than a bandeau above 
the brow leaving the peak of the head 
open to the breeze. Any corner seam- 
stress could run up a bandeau-hat like 
that! So... One hundred of the 
worst looking, most hideously dressed 
women to be found in New York were 
hired to pace Fifth Avenue, wearing 
these aerated hats. It worked! 

Now, in the telling, these modern 
fashion tricks seem easy. But in do- 
ing, they require constant watching, 
clever scheming, quick action, and in- 
finite taste, tact, and skill. 

Here particularly is where there 
are jobs open for talented young wom- 
en with initiative, a moderate amount 
of intelligence, and most of all indi- 
vidual creative ability. Style, in one 
branch or another, is the field for 
women today. Fashion is the newest 
and most profitable career for women. 
Its full possibilities have developed 
only since about 1920. Women are 
preeminently suited to careers in 
fashion, and careers pay them well, 
both in public esteem and money. The 
women who hold important positions 
in fashion are, year in and year out, 
the best paid women in the world. Un- 
like stage and screen stars, their earn- 
ing capacity increases with age. Fur- 
thermore, a career in fashion does not 
preclude a happy and normal mar- 
ried life. Travel is one of the ad- 
vantages of fashion as a career. Fash- 
ion executives of large stores and 
fashion editors of magazines, may ex- 
pect to be sent abroad once or twice 
a year for the Paris openings, and 
often visit other important centers of 
Europe, as well as summer and win- 
ter resorts both here and abroad, 
where fashions are launched. 

Such a field sounds like the begin- 
ning of a realm of happiness for 
women, substantially backed — and 
don’t forget it—with twelve billion 
dollars a year! 





The Cornell Countryman Index 
for volume XXXV will be gladly 
sent to anyone on request. 
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Home-Ec Doings _ 


Back To Work 

We no longer have the pleasant 
prospect of Spring weekend to look 
forward to, but only last minute 1e- 
ports, prelims, quizes, and ultimately 
finals. For the seniors the next few 
weeks will be partly happy and partly 
sad. At least we hope they’re sorry 
to leave Cornell and that they’re glad 
to be going out to those new and in- 
teresting jobs. Seniors and jobs seems 
to have gotten together rather well 
so far despite the rumor that we have 
had a bit of a recession. Those pre- 
pared to teach seem to be doing ex- 
ceptionally well. 

Not all the seniors plan to start on 
a strictly “career woman” basis. It 
seems Home Ec girls believe in mak- 
ing use of their scientific education for 
better homemaking before they for- 
get any of it. Which all leads up to 
the fact that Dean and Mrs. Carl E. 
Ladd have announced the engagement 
of their daughter, Elizabeth Marie to 
Lieutenant Ferdinand J. Tate, United 
States Army, son of Mrs. Ferdinand 
Tate of Eunice, Louisiana. Betty at- 
tended Westtown Friends’ School. She 
is a senior this year, a member of the 
Women’s Glee Club, and is president 
of the Women’s Athletic Asociation. 

Lieutenant Tate was graduated from 
the United States Military Academy at 
West Point in the class of 1934, and 
commissioned a lieutenant in the 
Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army. He is now a graduate student 
in the College of Civil Engineering 
at Cornell. They will be married in 
August. 


Next Year 


Still on the subject of the future, 
but in a slightly different line, we 
come to the Home Economics Club 
officers for next year. Joan Rochow ’40 
will be president; Mildred Wells ’40, 
vice-president and social chairman; 
Louise Burnett °’40, secretary; and 
Harriet Smith ’39, treasurer. The elec- 
tions were held during the week of 
May 16. 

Two girls will journey to Detroit, 
Michigan to attend the Merrill Pal- 
mer Nursery School, next fall. Merrill 
Palmer is entirely supported by en- 
dowments enabling all those that at- 
tend to receive free tuition. Thus the 
basis of selection is of necesity on a 
high level. The girls chosen are June 
Williams and Hilda Kellar. Both will 
be seniors next year. 
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Rival Publication 

A stir has been caused at Martha 
Van Rensselaer by the new name of 
the Home Economics News. The News 
Board has always used the abbrevia- 
tions H E N when writing notes to 
each other. They decided it was very 
ordinary to call the paper just the 
Home Economics News, so they are 
going to call it “Hen”. Probably some 
of the men will agree that it is a good 
name anyway. 


Honorary Society Elects 

Five of the ten women chosen as 
the most outstanding members of the 
sophomore class were Home Ec girls. 
Each year Raven and Serpent bids 
these members of the sophomore class 
to join them. The girls thus honored 
were: Marguerite Adams, Cornelia 
Snell, Ellen Saxe, Marian Baillie and 
Jean Raynor. 


Family Life Conference 

A Family Life Conference was held 
at Martha Van Rensselaer Hall, May 
24 through 27 .The topic under dis- 
cussion was “Understanding Family 
Behavior”. Those attending including 
home demonstration, 4-H Club and 
farm bureau agents, and county lea- 
ders and representatives of Family 
Life study groups. The conference 
was conducted by the Family Life de- 
partment of the College of Home Ec- 
onomics and the department of Rural 
Social Organization. 

Dr. James S. Plant, director of the 
Essex County Juvenile Clinic of New- 
ark, spoke on “Changing Concepts of 
Personality” and “Personality and 
the Family Patterns’. The relation- 
ship of school to family behavior was 
discussed by Clyde Moore. The use 
of films in family relationship discus- 
sions was demonstrated by Dr. Alice 
Keliher of the Committee of Human 
Relations of the Progessive Education 
Association. A film “The Four Neigh- 
bors”, was presented. It revealed the 
relationship existing between person- 
ality and the culture. 

In their lighter moments the 250 to 
300 visitors made nursery school 
observation, studied exhibits, and 


From 
Van Rensselaer 


browsed in the library. Kermis pre- 
sented two plays that also deal with 
family problems which are “Double 
Demon” and “Bed of Petunias’”. Pre- 
sident Edmund Ezra Day addressed 
the guests at a dinner on May 26. 
His topic was “Adolescent Relations 
within the Family”. 

The Berry Patch, the humor (no 
doubt) column of the Cornell Daily 
Sun recently conducted the first 
beauty contest on the Cornell campus. 
They had difficulty in convincing the 
public that it was on the level. After 
extending the contest beyond the reg- 
ular time, they finally picked out the 
five most beautiful. Among them or 
should we say the most prominent 
were Virginia Smith °40, Marian 
Myers ’38, Olivia Wu, graduate stu- 
dent, and Margaret Fegley ’41, of 
the hotel school, which speaks rather 
well for our upper campus pulchri- 
tude. 


It’s Summer Again 


Summer school is making some new 
offerings this year. Courses on wise 
buying and on cafeteria management 
for the high school are among those 
listed for the session held from July 
5 to August 15. 

Miss Mary Henry, assistant director 
of the college says, “Because of the 
demand for more information on wise 
buying and on interpreting labels, 
three different branches of home eco- 
nomics will give courses in consumer 
education this summer.” The buying 
of home furnishings, foods, and ready- 
made clothes and clothing fabrics will 
be the fields covered. 

The cafeteria course is designed for 
high school teachers who must man- 
age lunch-rooms but who have had no 
training in institution management, 
Courses will also be offered in food 
administration, the scientific aspect 
of food preparation, advanced nutri- 
tion, and leadership in home econom- 
ics. 

Students who want to plan a sum- 
mer school program for the next two 
or three years will be glad to note 
the tentative outline of subjects which 
the college hopes to give during the 
next two years. 

And now we want to close with a 
word of farewell for the summer. We 
hope your summer vacation does all 
the things for you that right now you 
are hoping it will do. We’ll all be back 
next fall if we stop right now and 
begin studying. 
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Olin Whitney Smith Dies 


Cornell students lost one of their 
best friends with the death of O. W. 
Smith early Sunday morning, May 29, 
from a streptococcus lung infection. 
Known on the campus simply as “O. 
W.”, students found in him a most 
willing listener to their problems, 
as well as a friendiy helper. His in- 
terest in football and baseball made 
him a familiar figure along the side- 
lines during the practice sessions. 


Mr. Smith was born in 1884 near En- 
field. He developed an interest in 
farming and education and from 1908 
to 1912 was a well known student in 
the College of Agriculture at Cornell. 
Following his graduation in 1912 he 


became associated with Mr. Hoy as as- 
sistant to the registrar. He remained 
in that position until 1917 when he 
was asked to assume similar duties in 
the College of Agriculture. As a re- 
sult of his long service and his ability 
to work with students he was made 
secretary of the College of Agriculture 
and Home Economics in 1926, a posi- 


tion which he held until his death. 


Students and his associates on the 
faculty will long remember Mr. Smith 
for his devotion to the College of Ag- 
riculture and its students. He enjoyed 
his work with them and the many 
friends he made during the years have 
lost an understanding friend. 

Funeral services were held in Sage 
Chapel on June 1, and interment was 
at Lake View Cemetery. 


Kermis Hold Initiation 


The first formal initiation of the 
Kermis Club was held in the Plant 
Science Seminar Room, April 20. Clif- 
ford F. Luder ’38, Warren W. Burger 
and Alice M. Rees ’39, F. Marie Bolton, 
Shirley F. Getman, Sally Gibson, War- 
ren W. Hawley, James A. Peck, Merle 
S. Robie, Florence A. Strite, Jeanne 
D. Titterton, and Evelyn M. Weber 
all of the class of ’40, and Agnes I. 
Clark and Cornelia E. Merritt ’41 were 
initiated, and are now associate-mem- 
bers. Florence Dixon was in charge of 
an informal party after the ceremony. 
—S.G. 
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Countryman Elects New Officers 
A newly elected group of officers of 
the Cornell Countryman are taking 
over their new tasks and receiving 
helpful advice from the old editors and 
managers who will be leaving through 
graduation. The new crew who will 
be piloting the Countryman on the 
editorial side for 1938-39 will be: 
Editor-in-Chief, Chester Freeman ’39; 
Managing Editor, Marjorie Bornholz 
°39; Home Economics Editor, Helen 
Gustafson ’39; Alumni Editor, A. W. 
Gibson ’17 (as ever), Campus Country- 
man Editors, Arthur Durfee and Betty 
Banes, both of the class of 40; Former 
Student Notes Editor, Shirley Getman 
°40. 

The Managers of the business staff 
will be Milton Merz ’39, who was 
chosen to again act as Business Man- 
ager, and Jarvis Robinson ’39, who 
will be the new Circulation Manager. 
—B.J.B. 





Countryman Elects New Compets 
The spring competition leading to 
positions on the Countryman board is 
over and election were made at the 
last board meeting. Carl Riede ’40, 
was the only one elected to the busi- 
ness board, while five persons were 
elected to the editorial board; they 
were: Sally Gibson ’40, Amelia O’Brien 
’40, Frieda Mann °40, Robert Spencer 
*39, and Donald Nesbitt ’40. 
—A.E.D. 
Campus Improvements 
With the coming of warm weather 
the Department of Buildings and 
Grounds has been busier than a wom- 
an doing her Spring house cleaning. 
Down in front of the Men’s Dorms, 
and up on Tower Road from East 
Avenue to Garden Avenue they have 
planted a row of young oaks. Behind 
Willard Straight they have repaired 
the road so it doesn’t jar your teeth 
out when you drive over it. During 
the last week they have been moving 
the hydrants back away from the 
sidewalks on the Ag. Campus and 
changing the size of the pipe to in- 
crease the amount of water that can 
be drawn in case of fire. —R.S. 
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Death Takes Toll of Two 
Prominent Cornellians 

Death has recently taken from the 
College of Agriculture two professors, 
Merritt W. Harper, 61, and George F. 
Warren, 64. Their loss will be keenly 
felt as both were widely known in ag- 
ricultural and scientific circles. 

Professor Merritt W. Harper, of the 
department of animal husbandry, suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack Monday 
evening, May 9. Professor Harper 
came to Cornell in 1905 as the first 
instructor in the university under the 
late Professor Henry H. Wing. He re- 
ceived his early training at Ohio State, 
the University of Illinois, and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He was made full 
professor in 1912 and for many years 
had charge of the horse department. 
At the time of his death he was in the 
midst of plans for a new horse barn 
to replace the one which burned last 
winter. 

Dr. George F. Warren, head of the 
department of agricultural economics 
and farm management, famous eco- 
nomist and monetary adviser to the 
New Deal died Tuesday morning, May 
24. He had been ill for some time and 
had already tendered his resignation 
to the board of trustees. Dr. Warren 
came to Cornell in 1902 as a gradu- 
ate student at which time he became 
the first editor of the Cornell Coun- 
tryman. In 1910 he became head of 
the newly-founded department of farm 
management and had been its head 
ever since. Dr. Warren was widely 
recognized in scientific circles for his 
achievements in the study of the re- 
ationship of gold to world prices. He 
is probably best known in his advisory 
capacities to the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, although he also served in an 
advisory capacity to state commis- 
sions under Roosevelt and Lehman, 
made a number of trips to Europe for 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and is the author and co-author of 
many books. —H.G.S. 
Senior Honorary Society 

Holds Spring Elections 

Ho-Nun-De-Kah, senior honorary 
society, has elected the following of- 
ficers for the coming year: president, 
Frank P. Boyle °’39; vice-president, 
Charles V. Jeffers ’39; secretary, Ken- 
neth E. Claus ’39; and treasurer, John 
T. Randall ’39. Such was the an- 
nouncement of William G. Walters, re- 
tiring president, after the regular 
business meeting held in Roberts As- 
sembly Tuesday evening, May 3. 
—H.G.S. 
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Round-up Club Gives Loan 

At a recent meeting of the Round-up 
Club it was voted to establish a loan 
fund of one hundred dollars to be used 
by the members of the livestock and 
dairy judging teams. A committee 
consisting of five faculty members was 
appointed for the purpose of choosing 
the recipients of the loan which is to 
be administered through the Univer- 
sity. The committee is comprised of 
the following members: Dr. E. S. Har- 
rison, Dr. Salisbury, Dr. J. I. Miller, 
Professor F. B. Morrison, and Pro- 
fessor J. P. Willman. 

Election of the officers for the 
coming year was also held. The re- 
sults were: President, J. R. Merritt, 
39; Vice-President, G. R. Johnson, 
39; Secretary, R. E. Kline, 39; Treas- 
urer, S. H. Morrison, ’39; Auditor, G. 
V. McBride, ’40; G. R. Johnson was 
also elected Superintendent of the 
Round-up Club Show for next year. 

—F.M. 


Cornell Is Host For 
Aberdeen-Angus Sale 

Fifty-two head of purebred Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle were auctioned at 
the second annual Aberdeen-Angus 
sale on May 9 in the judging pavilion. 
Only three of these animals were from 
out of the state, and all stayed in the 
state except two. 

The breeding of Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle is a state agricultural enter- 
prise which has grown from five 
breeders in 1920 to over 250 at the 
present time. Professor R. B. Hinman, 
secretary of the Eastern States Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders Association for 
the past 11 years, states that plans 
for next year’s sale are already in 
progress. 

—D.N. 


(. E. Palm Named 
Entomology Head 

A boy who obtained his first knowi- 
edge of insects by watching his father 
spray his crops is the new head of the 
department of entomology. The boy, 
Dr. Charles E. Palm, now a young 
man of 27, succeeds Professor O. A. 
Johannsen who retires July 1. 

Dr. Palm has been in charge of the 
alfalfa snout beetle investigations in 
Oswego county since. 1934. Control 
measures carried out under his di- 
rection have confined the beetle to 
alfalfa fields in Oswego and Jefferson 
counties, preventing its spread to the 
more important and extensive alfalfa 
region through the central part of the 
state. 

Experienced in research, teaching, 
and extension, the appointee was grad- 
uated from the University of Arkansas 
in 1931 and earned the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy at Cornell in 1935. 
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Commenting on the appointment, 
Dr. Ladd says “It is a tribute to his 
ability as a scientist and worker that 
the recognition has come. In his teach- 
ing, research, and extension Dr. Palm 
has impressed all who worked with 
him. His experience with the late 
Professor C. R. Crosby, extension en- 
tomologist ‘for nearly a quarter of a 
century, has made Dr. Palm familiar 
with state conditions.” 

—D.N. 


Dr. Myers to Succeed Warren 


Dr. William I. Myers, governor of 
the farm credit administration, will 
return from Washington in the fall to 
succeed the late Dr. George F. War- 
ren as head of the department of ag- 
ricultural eonomics at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

His appointment by the board of 
trustees will become effective July 1, 
but he plans to remain at his present 
post until the opening of the unver- 
sity’s fall term. 





Dr. Myers graduated from Cornell 
in 1914, received his doctorate in 1918, 
and was connected with the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics and 
farm management in teaching and re- 
search until 1933 when he obtained a 
leave of absence to become governor 
of the FCA. 


Other Appointments 


Other appointments and promotions 
include the election of Oskar A. Jo- 
hannsen, professor of entomology, to 
the rank of professor emeritus. 

Appointments to professorships in- 
clude H. J. Brueckner, dairy industry 
A. B. Burrell, plant pathology, L. S. 
Cottrell, rural social organization, B. 
A. Jennings, agricultural engineering, 
G. F. MacLeod, economic entomology, 
L. F. Randolph, botany, Ora Smith, 
vegetable crops, Miss C. C. Williams, 
extension service in home economics, 
and F. Z. Hartzell, entomology in 
the experiment station. 

—H.G.S. 


At last we’ve discovered the reason 
for the yellow lights in the traffic sig- 
nals—it gives the Scotchman a chance 
to start his motor. 
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Livestock Judging Team 
Goes To Penn State 


Ten classes of livestock were judged 
in the pavilion here at Cornell on May 
13 by teams from Cornell, West Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire. Oral reasons were 
given on four of these classes. Where 
possible, animals were chosen which 
the Cornell team had not previously 
judged. The official judges were Pro- 
fessor J. P. Willman, Gordon Cairns, 
and R. W. Watt. 

The Cornell team was not Officially 
in the contest, which was won by 
West Virginia with an average score 
of 536. The high man was Leonard 
Martin, from Connecticut, with a score 
of 575. The Cornell team had an aver- 
age score of 586, and Russel D. Martin, 
39, high man, scored 637 points. 

Professor F. B. Morrison welcomed 
the teams, and free lunch was served. 
The contest was over about 4:30 P.M., 
and the teams left by car for Penn 
State. 


Cornell won at Penn State, and Pas- 
co of Connecticut was high scorer. H. 
Arthur Schyler ’39 of Cornell was sec- 
ond. Penn State placed second, with 
Connecticut, West Virginia, and New 
Hampshire following in that order. 

From this team, men will be chosen 
to represent Cornell in the intercolle- 
giate contests at the Eastern States 
Exposition at Springfield, the Balti- 
more Livestock Show, and the Inter- 
national Livestock Show to be held in 
Chicago next fall. 

—D. N. 


Professor Johannsen To Travel Abroad 


Professor O. A. Johannsen, retiring 
head of the entomology department, 
is leaving late in June to travel in 
England, Ireland, and Scandanavia. 
In August he will attend the Interna- 
tional Congress of Entomologists at 
Berlin. 

Professor Johannsen graduated from 
the University of Illinois in 94. He has 
been Professor of Entomology here 
since 1918. Upon the retirement of 
Dr. Needham in 1936, he became head 
of the department. Beyond his sum- 
mer traveling, Professor Johannsen 
has not made future plans. However, 
he will “continue research in the little 
lab upstairs” in Comstock. 


—D.N. 


The editor wishes to apologize for 
an oversight in the April issue in ne- 
glecting to acknowledge Prof. Adams 
as author of the poem “When the Cata- 
logs Arrive.” Our sincere apologies, 
“BA” 
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Please Remember SEE OUR NEW BEACH 
SHOP FOR GAY NEW 


to exchange your cash register re- 
ceipts for dividend certificates before 
you leave. These certificates are 


good until November Ist, in case you JANTZEN SWIM SUITS 


wish to save them until you return 
next fall. 


#4,95 © 6,95 


WE WOULD LIKE TO BUY YOUR 
USED TEXTBOOKS TOO. BRING 
THEM IN BEFORE YOU LEAVE. 


All new styles this year that are lovelier 

than ever. All colors that will delight you. 

Be sure of your trimness on the beach this 
summer by wearing a Jantzen. 


Second Floor 


The Cornell Co-op Rothschild’s 


OPPOSITE WILLARD STRAIGHT 


STVDENT LAVNDRY AGENCY 
95e Thrift Bundle 


REASONABLE PRICE QUALITY WORK PROMPT DELIVERY 


Dial 2406 


W. H. Miller ’38, Pres. 


409 College Ave. G. H. Kuchler ’39, Vice Pres. 








GILLETTE’S 
(Safeteria 


408 College Ave. 





AIR CONDITIONED 


Comfortable the year around 


Carl J. Gillette, Cornell ’28, Prop. 
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Former Student Notes 


94 

Mr Raymond A. Pearson has been 
made Deputy Director of the Farm 
Security Administration. He was As- 
sistant Chief of the Dairy Division 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture from 1895-1902. The following 
year he was General Manager of the 
Walker-Gordon Laboratories. From 
1903-1908 he was a professor of dairy 
industry here at Cornell. For the next 
four years he was Commissioner of 
Agriculture in New York State. He 
was President of Iowa State College 
from 1912-1926. During the War emer- 
gency in 1917-18 he was Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. In 1926 he 
became President of University of 
Maryland. 

09 

Stephen F. Willard is in the retail 
seed business in Wollaston, Mass. He 
lives at 17 Cheriton Road. He is mar- 
ried and has two daughters, one a 
junior at Massachusetts State College, 
the other a sophomore at the Con- 
necticut College for Women. 

12 

Albert B. Genung is senior agricul- 
tural economist in the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United 
States of Agriculture at Washington, 
D.C. He resides at 2615 Myrtle Avenue, 

14 

Frederick R. Bauer raises beef cat- 
tle on his 450 acre farm at Lakeville, 
Conn. 

15 

E. C. “Heinie’” Heinsohn is know as 
one of the honest egg men of N. Y. 
State. He lives at Delmar, N. Y., and 
sells for Seymour Packing Company, 
Albany. 

J. Carl McKinney of Dryden has 
been elected president of the Tomp- 
kins County Development Associa- 
tion. He is also State deputy of Po- 
mona Grange. 

Charles Shuler Jr. is now president 
of the Shuler Coal Company at Dav- 
enport, Iowa, where he resides at 45 
McClelland Boulevard. 

Irv Warner is Superintendent of 
School Buildings at South Weymouth, 
Massachusetts. 

"16 

Birge Kinne is in charge of adver- 
tising for the magazine “Better Homes 
and Gardens”, and lives at Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 

23 

Homer Hurlbut is working the farm 
out at Interlaken, and has developed 
quite a “gas factory”. 

Ralph “Dobbin” Reid is operating 
the home farm in the hills of Wash- 


ington County, and is doing appraisal 
work for the Federal Land Bank. 
24 

David S. Cook, of Rochester, an- 
nounces the birth of a son, Charles 
Stanton, born February 19, 1938. 

Warner Davis recently purchased a 
dairy farm at Cincinnatus. He and 
his brother are also operating another 
farm nearby. His address is Cincin- 
natus, New York. 

R. D. Perine is auditor with the 
Department of Public Welfare at Car- 
thage. 

25 

Helen M. Sands is doing graduate 
study in the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare at the University of Minnesota. 
She resides at 809 Sixth Street, S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Helen Watkins, the executive secre- 
tary of the Orange County Health 
association, gave a talk on Public 
Health before students of the college 
of Home Economics Tuesday, April 
19. Her present address is Middletown, 
N. Y. 


°26 

L. P. Ham is with the Farm Credit 
Administration, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, handling publicity, advertis- 
ing, and general public relations work 
for the Farm Credit units located 
there. 

Mrs. Whiton Powell (Jeannette A. 
Gardiner) of 201 Oak Hill Road, Itha- 
ca, first vice-regent of the Cayuga 
Chapter of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, attended the annual 
DAR congress at Constitutional Hall, 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Powel is presi- 
dent of the Home Economics Alumnae 
Association. 

27 

T. E. LaMont has finished his work, 
on land classification and utilization, 
here and has returned to Albion to do 
farming. His address is Albion, N. Y. 
R. D. 1. He is married and has one 
child, George. 

Lawrence Taylor is the head of the 
animal husbandry department at the 
State School of Agriculture at Delhi, 
N. Y. He is married and has one child. 
He may be reached at 1 Second Street, 
Delhi, N. Y. 


°28 

Clarence F. Blewer is married and 
has one child. He is in the municipal 
bond business and can be reached in 
care of the Mercantile Commerce com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 

G. Harden Gibson is on the home 
farm, and his major enterprises are 
the custom hatching of baby chicks 
and the growing of potatoes. This 
former Former Student Notes Editor 
has three sturdy young sons. 

C. E. Heit is conducting forest nur- 
sery investigations at the Saratoga 
State Nursery of the New York State 
Conservation Department. He resides 
with his wife and daughter Carol 
Emily at 102 Church Ave., Ballston 
Spa, N. Y. 

A. L. Lane is married and has one 
child. He lives at Aurora, N. Y. 

S. R. Shapley is married and has one 
child. He is the county agricultural 
agent at Hudson, N. Y. Mail to the 
Farm Bureau at Hudson will reach 
him. 

John A Verney is engaged to Miss 
Doris Van Alen of New Rochelle. Miss 
Van Alen is a graduate of the Whee- 
lock School in Boston, and is a mem- 
ber of the Phi Tau Sorority. John 
holds a position with the National 
Dairy Products Corporation in New 
York city, and resides at Larchmont. 
The wedding is to take place in the 
early Summer. 

°29 

Howard Beers has been appointed 
head of the New Jersey 4-H club 
work. He has been head of the Soci- 
ology Department at the N. J. State 
College of Agriculture, located at Rut- 
gers, New Brunswick. 

Harold F. Dorn is married and has 
one child. He lives at 1313 North 
Wayne Street, Arlington, Virginia. 

Wayne F. Foster is engaged in farm- 
ing at Cherry Creek, N. Y. He is mar- 
ried and has one child. 

Merle J. Kelly is teaching physics 
and chemistry in Corning. His address 
is 158 Pine St., Corning, N. Y. 

The new address of P. P. Pirone is 
135 Hill St., Highland Park, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Dr. Pirone has re- 
cently left the research staff of Cor- 
nell to take up work as Associate 
professor in Plant Pathology at the 
New Jersey Experiment Station. 

Warren Ranney is engaged to Lou- 
ise McDermott, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ranney is vice-president of the GLF 
Products, Inc., lives at R.F.D. 3 in 
Ithaca. 

Marion Walbanke is now married 
to Dr. Wallace Smith, also a Cornell 
graduate. She is teaching and her 
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husband is practicing medicine in 
East Rockaway, Long Island. 
30 

Donald S. Creal, of Averill Park, 
announces the birth of a son, Donald 
Stewart Jr. 

James E. Crouch is teaching in San 
Diego, California. He is married and 
has one child. His home address is 
6912 Mohawk Street, San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia. 

William C. Ritter is still instructing 
biology at the Albany Academy. Add- 
ed to his responsibilities he has the 
duties of coaching tennis and swim- 
ming. He lives at Western Ave., R.F.D. 
Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold H. Williams 


The Cornell Countryman 


are the parents of a daughter, Patri- 
cia, born March 26th, 1938. Mrs. Will- 
iams is the former Agnes Gainey, a 
graduate of the college of Home Eco- 
nomics. Mr. Williams received his Ph. 
D. in animal Nutriton from Cornell 
in 1933. They are now living at 3353 
Boston Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 
Mr. Williams has a position with the 
Children’s Fund of Michigan. 
Willard M. Wood was keen on speech 
correction and still is. He is teaching 
speech correction and lip reading in 
the Watertown Public School. “Bill” 
is living in Woodville and is Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Woodville Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company. He is 
married and has one child. His ad- 


June, 1938 


dress is Woodville, N. Y. 

R. C. Crosby is married and lives at 
Forest Home, Ithaca. His wife is Eliz- 
abeth Wheeler, a graduate of the col- 
lege of Agriculture. He is continuing 
his teaching at Ithaca High School. 

W. Gifford Hoag is working for the 
F.C.A. in Washington, D. C. He writes 
that many former Cornellians are do- 
ing similar work. Among them are: 
Cc. G. Garmen ’28 and D. A. Russell 
°32 in the Produce Credit Division; 
H. W. Mumford Jr. ’34, French Hope 
*32 and Professor W. Powell in the 
Cooperative Credit Division, and John 
Gauss (from Penn State, at Cornell 
from ’31-33) who is statistician for 
the F.C.A. 
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